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more oxygen; the consequence is, that the felspar decomposes, and like-
wise the mica : but the first the most rapidly. The felspar, which is as
it were the cement of the stone, forms a fine clay: the mica partially de-
composed mixes with it as sand; and the undecomposed quartz appears
as gravel, or sand of different degrees of fineness. *

As soon as the smallest layer of earth is formed on the surface of a rock,
the seeds of lichens, mosses, and other imperfect vegetables, which are
constantly floating in the atmosphere, and which have made it their resting
place, "begin to vegetate; their death, decomposition, and decay, afford a
certain quantity of organizable matter, which mixes with the earthy
materials of the rock ; in this improved soil more perfect plants are capable
of subsisting ; these in their turn absorb nourishment from water and the
atmosphere; and after perishing, afford new materials to those already
provided: the decomposition of the rock still continues; and at length by
such slow and gradual processes, a soil is formed in which even forest
trees can fix their roots, and which is fitted to reward the labours of the
cultivator.

In instances where successive generations of vegetables have grown
upon a soil, unless part of their produce has been carried off by man, or
consumed by animals, the vegetable matter increases in such a proportion,
that the soil approaches to a peat in its nature; and if in a situation where
it can receive water from a higher district, it becomes spongy, and per-
meated with that fluid, and is gradually rendered incapable of supporting
the nobler classes of vegetables.

Many peat-mosses seem to have been formed by the destruction of forests,
in consequence of the imprudent use of the hatchet by the early cultiva-
tors of the country in which they exist; when the trees are felled in the
out-skirts of a wood, those in the interior exposed to the influence of the
winds, and having been accustomed to shelter, become unhealthy, and die
in their new situation; and their leaves and branches gradually decom-
posing, produce a stratum of vegetable matter. In many of the great
bogs in Ireland and Scotland, the larger trees that are found in the out-
skirts of them, bear the marks of having been felled. In the interior few
entire trees are found; and the cause is, probably, that they fell by gradual

* For details on the subject of the weathering of rocks, and the manner in
which soils are produced, the student is referred to Geological works. DE LA
BECHE'S Manual and. L YELL'S Principles ^o^ he particularized as containing much
information that is applicable to Agriculture, although not always adduced with
that view. Different rocks give rise to soils of very different characters, so
much so indeed, that when soils have resulted from the decomposition of the rocks
on which they rest, the transition from one group to another is often distinguish-
able at-a glance, by the greater or lesser luxuriance of the vegetation. Hills of
trap present quite a distinct character of vegetation from hills of sandstone, and
soils derived from clay-slate, from soils derived from serpentine.

On slopes, in valleys, and on plains, the soil is generally not referable to any
one group, but consists of layers of sand, clay, gravel, &c , derived from differ-
ent, and often distant sources, by decomposing and transporting influences con-
tinued and varied through an immense lapse of time. Much information regard-
ing soils will result from the increased attention now devoted by geologists to
the upper layers or drifts, and the so-called diluvial layers. The efforts of geo*-
logists, whether they confirm, overturn, or modify the present fashionable glacier
theory, cannot fail to throw light on a series of layers hitherto little examined,
though in many localities more important to the agriculturist than all that lie
below them.